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J.  Burton  Angelle,  Sr.,  Secretary 


IN  A  SLIGHT  departure  from  the 
norm,  I  would  like  this  issue  to 
quote  a  letter  we  recently- 
received  from  a  long-time  Louisi- 
ana deer  hunter  that  I  think 
clearly  illustrates  two  very  impor- 
tant points. 
"Dear  La.  Conservationist, 

"Now  that  deer  season  is  just 
around  the  corner,  I  would  like  to 
tell  all  deer  hunters  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  almost  happened 
because  a  young  deer  hunter  was 
not  wearing  hunter's  orange  as 
required  by  La.  law. 

"I  was  hunting  on  the  Three 
Rivers  WMA  during  the  either- 
sex  deer  season  just  last  Novem- 
ber. I  had  quietly  walked  into  the 
woods  stopping  every  four  or  five 
steps  to  look  and  listen.  After 
about  two  hours,  I  found  a  big 
cypress  tree  on  a  small  ridge 
overlooking  some  small  cleared 
away  spots  and  decided  I  would 
take  a  stand  at  this  spot 
for  awhile. 

"After  about  20  minutes  of 
searching  the  woods  with  my 
eyes,  I  caught  a  movement.  1 
could  plainly  see  a  deer's  shoul- 
ders with  head  down  feeding  on 
grass.  It  was  partly  behind  a  small 
tree  and  partly  hidden  by  two-  or 
three-foot  weeds. 


"I  had  the  scope  dead  on  the 
deer's  shoulders,  with  safety  off.  I 
was  undecided  whether  I  should 
go  ahead  and  take  the  shoulder 
shot  or  wait  until  the  deer 
raised  its  head  and  maybe  get  a 
neck  shot. 

"I  was  about  to  squeeze  the 
trigger  when  the  mosquitos  saved 
a  young  hunter's  life.  This  deer  I 
was  looking  at  suddenly  turned 
into  a  man  when  he  swatted 
the  mosquitos  off  his  blond  head 
with  a  plain  ball  cap.  I  lowered 
my  rifle,  activated  the  safety  and 
shouted  to  the  young  hunter 
that  he  should  be  wearing  the  400 
square  inches  of  hunter's  orange 
required  by  state  law  and  that  I 
had  almost  shot  hirn.  He  replied 
that  he  had  hunter's  orange, 
but  he  was  sitting  on  it. 

"I  was  so  upset  and  shaken 
over  what  had  happened  that  I 
could  not  continue  the  day's  hunt, 
so  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  not 
pulled  the  trigger  and  I  thought  of 
what  the  bullet  would  have  done 
to  the  young  hunter  and  how  it 
would  also  have  ruined  my  life." 

In  this  near  tragedy,  those 
involved  learned  by  experience 
two  important  lessons. 

The  first  is  that  the  woods,  the 
early  morning  light  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hunt  can  play 
tricks  on  you.  The  decision  to 
shoot  or  not  shoot  can  literally  be 
a  life  or  death  decision.  It  is  of 
UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  that  you 
be  ABSOLUTELY  CERTAIN  of 
your  target  and  of  where  your 
bullet  will  come  to  rest  should  you 
miss.  I  would  rather  take  a  chance 
on  having  to  pass  up  a  thousand 
deer  than  take  a  chance  on  injur- 
ing another  hunter. 

The  second  is  even  simpler,  but 
none  the  less  important:  WEAR 
YOUR  HUNTER  ORANGE. 

A  wise  man  learns  from  the 
experience  of  others. 
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FROM  THE  HIDES,  lustrous,  distinctively  textured 
handbags  and  shoes  are  fashioned.  The  scarcity  of 
these  coveted  leathers  in  recent  years  has  created 
a  pent-up  worldwide  demand. 

The  flesh,  low  in  fat  and  high  in  protein,  lends  itself 
to  all  manner  of  savory  preparation.  Its  novelty  and 
culinary  versatility  have  engendered  a  vogue  among 
leading  chefs. 

The  source  of  these  commodities  is  the  Louisiana 
alligator,  and  a  promising  new  industry  is  being  built 
around  them.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  wildlife  man- 
agement authorities  are  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  judicious  commercial  utilizahon  of  this 
renewable  resource. 

Today,  13  farms  around  the  state  are  raising  alligators 
for  the  world  market.  They  operate  under  controls 
imposed  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  they  benefit  from  technical  breakthroughs 
achieved  by  department  researchers. 

Meantime,  the  alligator  itself  is  flourishing.  A  year 
ago  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  500,000  gators  in 
Louisiana,  up  tenfold  in  number  from  the  low  point  of 
the  1960s. 

This  year  experts  foresee  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  count,  stemming  not  merely  from  the  alligator's 
natural  reproductive  capacity,  but  also  from  improved 
methods  of  tracking,  census-taking  and  extrapolation. 

In  the  resurgence  of  the  species,  once  on  the  federal 
government's  "endangered"  list,  Louisiana  has  led 
the  way.  Over  the  years,  harvesting  of  alligators  has 
been  sanctioned  in  this  state  and  in  Florida  and  Texas  as 
well. 

Now  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  taken 
steps  to  permit  a  harvest  in  the  seven  remaining  states 
with  alligator  habitat.  "The  alligator  has  recovered," 
declares  Wendell  Neal  of  the  Endangered  Species  Field 
Office  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

However,  the  federal  government  will  continue  to 
monitor  alligator  populations,  requiring  an  annual 
report  on  the  animal's  status  in  each  of  the  10  affected 
states.  If  a  report  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  a  state 
can  be  barred  from  exporting  alligator  products. 

In  Louisiana,  alligator  management,  protection  and 
research  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division  of  the  self-funding  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Like  the  state's  successful  ventures  into  cathsh  and 
crawfish  farming,  alligator  culture  is  not  exactly  a  new 
idea.  One  privately  owned  alligator  farm  was  already  in 
business  in  the  Hammond  area  in  January  1978  when 
Allan  B.  Ensminger,  longtime  chief  of  Fur  and  Refuge, 
went  before  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  with 
a  proposal. 

Ensminger  sketched  a  program  for  providing  technical 
assistance  and  a  nucleus  of  breeding  stock  to  a  carefully 
screened  applicant  who  had  the  land,  motivation  and 
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financial  backing  required  for  alligator  farming.  The 
commission  went  along  with  the  plan. 

For  farming  know-how,  the  program  was  linked  up 
with  the  vigorous  research  being  carried  out  by  Fur  and 
Refuge  biologists  headquartered  at  the  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  Louisiana's  Gulf  Coast. 

Both  the  farming  and  the  research  programs  have 
received  added  impetus  under  Johnnie  W.  Tarver,  who 
succeeded  Ensminger  as  head  of  Fur  and  Refuge  after 
Ensminger  retired  in  1984. 

Not  only  farmers  but  crocodilian  scholars  throughout 
the  world  have  profited  from  Louisiana's  pacesetting 
research. 

Two  discoveries  stand  out:  The  sex  of  alligator  hatch- 
lings  may  be  predetermined  by  the  temperatures  at 
which  eggs  are  incubated,  and  the  size  and  growth  of 
young  alligators  may  be  regulated  bv  "metabolic 
programming." 

Researchers  are  on  the  trail  of  a  third  vital  bonanza. 
Since  alligators  fare  best  on  a  diet  of  red  meat,  of  which 
great  quantities  must  be  kept  on  hand,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  develop  a  pellet  feed  that  would  be  easier 
to  use  and  store. 

All  of  these  developments  will  help  producers  to  meet 
a  global  demand  for  hides  that  far  exceeds  the  current 
supply. 

A  generation  ago,  the  leather-goods  market  was 
absorbing  five  million  alligator  and  crocodile  skins  a 
year.  At  present  world  output  is  down  to  just  100,000 
skins. 


Starting  with  baby  alligators  supplied  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  farmers  progress 
to  hatching  their  own.  Breeding  slock  is  maintained, 
and  eggs  are  collected  from  nesting  ponds. 


Steele  McAndrew  checks  out  a  healthy,  thrashing 
specimen.  His  gators  thrive  on  a  diet  of  nutria  meat. 
Their  pens  are  hosed  down  daily. 


More  than  half  of  the  skins  produced  are  tanned  in 
France.  The  rest  are  treated  in  Japan,  in  Italy  and  at  four 
recently  established  tanning  plants  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  1800s,  Americans  processed  most  of  the  hides 
brought  in  by  trappers,  but  tanning  of  alligator  skins 
became  virtually  a  lost  art  in  this  country  and  is  only 
now  being  revived. 

While  a  soundly  regulated  farming  program  promises 
much  in  the  way  of  economic  gains,  leading  conserva- 
tionists feel  that  best  of  all  it  will  have  no  harmful  effects 
on  our  wild  alligator  resources.  In  fact,  it  will  work  to 
the  betterment  of  that  population  in  its  natural  environs. 

Scientific  farming  produces  an  unmarred,  more 
marketable  hide  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  wilds. 

At  the  same  time,  it  takes  the  press.ure  off  wildlife 
populations  in  areas — the  Third  World  especially — 
where  hunting  once  was  uncontrolled.  New  Guinea, 
South  America  and  Africa  are  opting  for  the  manage- 
ment and  ranching  of  their  crocodilian  denizens. 

In  Louisiana,  where  controlled  hunting  is  a  corollary 
of  management,  a  cash  return  is  realized  by  landowners 
who  hunt  or  lease  out  hunting  rights.  Some  of  this 
money  is  put  back  into  the  improvement  of  privately 
held  habitat.  Last  year  16,000  wild  alligators  were  taken, 
and  this  season  the  number  harvested  is  expected  to 
reach  20,000. 

The  alligator  breeders  active  in  this  state  have  herds 
totaling  30,000  animals,  or  an  average  of  about  2,300 
each. 

At  last  word,  farm-raised  hides — generally  four  to 
five  feet  long — were  bringing  $22  a  foot.  When  filleted, 
frozen  and  packaged,  alligator  white  meat  was  selhng  to 
restaurants  and  hotels  for  $5  a  pound.  Dark  meat,  from 
back,  legs  and  neck,  was  priced  at  $4  to  $4.50. 

But  starting  an  alligator  farm  is  both  hard  work  and 
highly  expensive,  as  one  young  aspirant  found. 

Steele  McAndrew,  29,  runs  a  12.5-acre  spread  in 
Evangeline  Parish  that  is  regarded  as  a  model  installa- 
tion. A  1982  graduate  of  Louisiana  State  University  with 
a  degree  in  agribusiness,  he  carried  out  a  six-month 
study  of  alligator  farming  and  decided  to  take  the 
plunge. 

The  bank  thought  he  was  kidding  when  he  explained 
why  he  needed  a  loan  to  buy  land;  soybeans  maybe, 
said  the  bank,  but  not  alligators.  When  McAndrew 
came  up  with  the  right  co-signer,  the  bank  gave  in. 

Largely  with  his  own  hands,  McAndrew  dug  breeding 
ponds  and  nesting  ponds.  He  erected  a  building  for 
hatchling  alligators  and  another  for  larger  animals.  His 
freezers  can  hold  300,000  pounds  of  nutria  meat  for 
use  as  feed,  and  there  is  a  room  for  alligator  skinning 
and  deboning. 

McAndrew  moved  a  modest  frame  home  to  the  site 
and  lives  there  with  his  wife  and  two-year-old  son.  He 
devotes  his  entire  day  to  gators. 

There  are  2,700  of  them,  including  about  200  reserved 
for  breeding.  In  the  summer  when  they  are  active  the 
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alligators  eat  half  a  ton  of  meat  a  day.  The  2,500  that  live 
indoors  have  their  pens  hosed  down  daily. 

A  part-time  employee  comes  in  to  help  McAndrew 
with  the  feeding  and  washing.  Two  or  three  other  part- 
timers  are  on  call. 

McAndrew  butchers  the  gators  and  prepares  the  meat 
for  shipment  to  institutional  buyers.  He  attends  trade 
shows  to  promote  it.  He  finds  that  alligator  works  well 
with  any  recipe  he's  tried — whether  for  red  meat  or 
seafood;  fried,  stewed  or  roasted;  sliced  for  steaks  or 
ground  up  for  meatballs. 

McAndrew  began  with  a  consignment  of  baby  alliga- 
tors from  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division.  He  has  pro- 
gressed to  hatching  his  own  with  eggs  collected  from 
the  nesting  ponds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  division's  exhaustive  experimenta- 
tion in  state-owned  marshlands,  McAndrew  knows  the 
precise  incubation  temperatures  to  produce  desired 
results.  At  89  degrees  F,  for  example,  the  hatchlings  will 
be  generally  large  and  mostly  male.  Temperatures  can 
even  be  manipulated  to  produce  all  males  or  all  females. 

By  metabolic  programming,  which  invokes  such 
factors  as  diet  and  environmental  conditioning  in  the 
pens,  McAndrew  can  accelerate  the  growth  of  both  his 
herd  and  its  individual  members.  Fur  and  Refuge 
biologists  have  demonstrated  that  alligators  fed  on 
nutria,  as  opposed  to  fish,  consistently  produce  larger 
clutches  of  eggs  and  have  higher  nesting,  fertility  and 
hatching  rates. 

The  gators  reach  the  optimum  marketing  size  of  four 
to  five  feet  at  about  three  years  of  age.  They  could  grow 
a  lot  bigger,  of  course,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  feed 
them  after  that  point. 

Louisiana's  fur  trappers  can  furnish  the  alligator 
farmer  with  an  unlimited  number  of  nutria  carcasses  in 
season,  but  storing  them  under  refrigeration  becomes 
a  costly  proposition.  The  answer  is  being  sought  in  the 
form  of  dry,  powdered  animal  protein  (nutria,  chicken 
or  fish)  that  can  be  pressed  into  pellets. 


Working  at  the  LSU  Medical  Center  in  New  Orleans, 
biochemists  have  concluded  that  such  a  preparation 
"could  prove  a  satisfactory,  stable  diet  for  alligator 
husbandry"  but  that  further  testing  is  necessary.  The 
studies  were  conducted  bv  Drs.  Roland  A.  Coulson  and 
Jack  D.  Herbert  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  Louisiana  Board  of 
Regents  Research  and  Development  Program. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Louisiana  Legislature  took  what 
observers  feel  is  the  final  essential  action  to  give  alligator 
farming  big-league  status  in  the  state's  economy.  The 
lawmakers  authorized  creation  of  a  Louisiana  Fur  and 
Alligator  Council  and,  to  finance  it,  earmarked  $20  out 
of  each  $25  trapping  and  alligator  hunting  license  sold. 

Like  the  Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion  and  Marketing 
Board,  which  was  set  up  several  years  ago,  the  Fur 
and  Alligator  Council  will  be  charged  with  publicizing 
and  opening  new  markets  for  indigenous  resources. 

From  a  public  relations  viewpoint,  the  budding 
alligator  industry  will  be  confronted  with  a  bit  of  a 
handicap:  It  will  have  to  dispel  a  lingering  consumer 
reluctance  to  contribute  to  the  endangerment  of  a 
species.  That  attitude,  fostered  by  well-meaning  animal 
lo\ers  and  media-conscious  movie  idols,  in  no  sense 
applies  today  to  Louisiana's  prototypical  reptile. 

In  addition  to  the  13  farmers  now  engaged  in  the 
trade,  35  more  applicants  for  state  approval  are  betting 
that  the  inherent  beaut\'  and  utilit\'  of  alligator  products 
will  stir  increasing  acceptance. 

And,  like  the  many  animal  families  brought  in  from 
the  wilds  to  ser\e  man,  the  overall  alligator  population 
will  be  helped  rather  than  hurt  through  domestication. 

Editor's  Note:  Ted  lotDioi,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  article,  is  a 
senior  biologist  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  His  groundbreaking^  research,  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  Larry  L.  McNease  and  David  M.  Richard, 
has  attracted  niternational  attention  among  crocodUian 
specialists. 


At  a  privately  owned  Evangeline  Parish  farm,  environmental  conditioning  procedures  developed  by  state 
biologists  step  up  growth  rate  of  young  alligators.  They  become  marketable  in  about  three  years  when  four  or 
five  feet  long.  Hides  are  in  demand  at  $22  a  foot,  and  frozen,  packaged  meat  brings  $4  to  $5  a  pound  from  hotels 
and  restaurants. 
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By  Sara  Ann  Harris 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


Habitat  loss  is  the  most  significant 
reason  for  the  reduction  of  black  bear  in 
North  America,  but  an  unfounded 
negative  attitude  toward  the  animal  that 
prevails  even  today  accounts  for  the 
unnecessarily  high  take  which  occurred, 
eventually  in  every  state. 

THERE  ARE  ENTRIES  amid  the  journals  of  early 
settlers  and  explorers  in  America  which  document 
the  particularly  frequent  occurrence  of  black 
bear.  "In  most  places  in  the  country  it  was  hard  not  to 
see  one."  (Barbara  Ford,  Black  Bear:  The  Spirit  of  the 
Wilderness,  1981)  The  range  of  the  black  bear  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  northern 
Mexico  through  Canada.  It  was  and  still  is  the  only  bear 
of  the  three  varieties  in  North  America  to  reside  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  As  civilization  spread,  agricultural 
tracts  were  cleared  and  logging  enterprises  were  intensi- 
fied. The  increasing  loss  of  prime  bear  habitat  dimin- 
ished the  range  of  this  member  of  the  famih'  Ursidae. 
The  black  bear  was  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant  of  its 
original  population  bv  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  a  bear  hunt  in  Louisi- 
ana's Tensas  Parish,  recorded  in  1908  dramatically 
fewer  sighhngs  of  black  bear  along  the  canebrakes  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River. 

Habitat  loss  is  the  most  significant  reason  for  the 
reduction  of  black  bear,  but  an  unfounded  negative 
attitude  toward  the  animal  that  prexails  o\en  today 
accounts  for  the  unnecessarily  high  take  which  oc- 
curred, eventually  in  every  state  in  the  country.  Colo- 
nists considered  bears  menaces,  dangerous  vermin, 
noxious  creatures.  Farmers  did  haw  a  legitimate  gripe 
because  the  omnixorous  furbearers  whose  diet  was 
predominantly  fruits,  nuts,  berries  and  vegetables  had  a 
yen  for  young  corn  roasting  on  the  stalk  in  the  New 
England  sun.  Bears  were  known  to  break  through  corn 
plots  gathering  from  four  rows  at  a  time.  Aggra\ated 
farmers  did  all  the\'  could  to  protect  their  crops  from  the 
intruders.  Misinformation  about  black  bears,  which  are 
very  strong  for  their  size,  portrayed  them  as  ferocious 
beasts.  The  annoyance  and  terror  of  earh'  Americans 
mushroomed  into  a  widespread  shoot  on  sight  attitude. 
The  result — bear  overkill. 

The  generalized  misconception  of  black  bear  created  a 
climate  early  in  colonial  times  which  supported  a 
bounty  system.  Good  money  could  be  made  bv  taking  a 
bear.  In  at  least  c>ne  state  the  law  required  every  Indian 
warrior  to  turn  in  either  two  bobcat  skins  or  the  pelt  of  a 
wolf,  panther  or  bear — or  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  whip- 
ping. As  recently  as  the  period  from  1931-1955  a  New 
England  state  paid  1,165  bear  bounties.  In  a  few  counties 
in  Virginia  bear  bounties  are  still  on  the  books.  To  the 
ever  prosperous  fur  trappers  it  must  have  seemed  that 
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Follow-up  studies  after  mid-1960s  restocking  effort 
discovered,  among  other  things,  that  even  in  mild 
Louisiana  climate,  bears  den  in  winter. 


there  was  an  unlimited  number  of  black  bear.  As  one 
Englishman  in  the  Boston  area  wrote  in  1634  "Beares 
they  be  common,  being  a  great  blacke  kind  of  Beare. . ." 
(Ford,  1981)  The  trappers'  harvest,  though  it  cannot 
be  paralleled  with  the  unchecked  efforts  of  the  bounty 
hunters,  was  abundant  and  constant. 

In  the  way  of  contrast,  the  keepers  of  the  land  who 
preceded  the  European  settlers  held  the  bear  in  high 
regard.  North  American  Indians  revered  the  mighty 
plant  eater  which  roamed  the  forests  and  swamps. 
Bears  were  considered  a  link  between  animals  and 
humans  by  the  Cherokees,  who  inhabited  most  of  the 
southeast  portion  of  the  country.  Bears  were  thought  to 
be  descendants  of  people  because  of  a  few  similarities 
between  the  two:  a  mixed  diet,  a  five  digit  hand  bone 
structure  and  a  two  legged  stance.  Most  tribes  thought 
bears  had  special  healing  powers.  The  Pueblos  of  the 
Southwest  believed  disease  was  caused  by  witches  and 
that  bear  were  strong  enough  to  overpower  them. 
Medicine  men  commonly  wore  something  associated 
with  the  bear  (a  bear  mask,  a  hairy  bear  glove)  while 
practicing  their  art  and  engaged  in  a  dance  imitating  the 
bear.  Other  tribes  believed  that  if  the  medicine  men 
dreamed  of  bear  then  they  would  envision  the  cure  for 
an  illness.  Indians  were  herbalists  and  as  they  observed 
bears  feeding  on  plants,  they  concluded  that  the  crea- 
tures had  natural  medicinal  powers. 

Twentieth  century  scientific  literature  substantiates 
the  view  that  it's  not  so  much  that  black  bears  cannot 
tolerate  people  as  people  will  not  tolerate  bears.  Perhaps 
due  to  a  lack  of  well  circulated  facts,  the  public  has 
bought  the  sensationalized  PR  on  bears  or  generalized 
information  about  other  bears  to  apply  to  the  black  bear. 
The  word  bear  strikes  in  most  people's  hearts  a  fear 
that  is  inherited  rather  than  well  founded.  According  to 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist 
Dave  Taylor,  scientists  describe  bears  as  docile  even 
timid  animals.  When  coming  upon  a  human  in  the 
woods  their  most  common  response,  Taylor  explained, 
is  to  turn  and  make  a  swift  retreat.  Black  bear  or  Ursus 
americamis  are  the  smallest  bears  in  North  America 
weighing  between  200  and  300  pounds  and  only  occa- 
sionally reaching  400  pounds.  They  measure  2  to  3  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder.  "The  size,  as  well  as  many  other 
aspects  of  this  generally  misunderstood  creature," 
writes  Game  Division's  Jerry  Farrar  in  the  January,  1975 
issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist,  "is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  feral  or  wild  hog,"  which  authorities  have 
declared  far  more  dangerous.  Only  the  sow  or  mother 
bear  guarding  her  cubs  is  likely  to  demonstrate 
aggressive  behavior  and  even  this  is  usually  a  bluff, 
explained  Taylor. 

Probing  curiosity  and  appetite  prompts  black  bears, 
residing  sometimes  on  limited  acreage,  to  investigate 
areas  inhabited  by  people.  State  wildlife  biologists  are 
aware  of  the  real  problems  which  may  ensue,  such 
as  crop  damage,  near  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
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Rivers  where  bears  still  range.  They  are  prepared  with 
the  necessary  equipment  and  training  to  relocate  such 
wanderers.  A  more  tolerant  attitude  that  allows  for 
constructive  solutions  to  old  problems  is  critical  to  the 
survival  of  this  native  species.  It  is  people's  attitudes 
toward  wildlife  and  the  bear  in  particular  that  will 
determine  this  bear's  fate.  As  landowners,  farmers, 
even  city  dwellers  accept  the  facts  about  black  bears 
rather  than  rely  on  outdated  myths,  the  furbearer's 
chances  for  a  comeback  are  enhanced.  Public  awareness 
and  protection  of  habitat  are  the  two  factors  which  can 
most  emphatically  impact  the  black  bear  population. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Americans  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  diminished  bear  population,  along  with  the 
waning  of  many  other  natural  resources.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  trend  toward  conser- 
vation built  momentum.  The  national  park  system  was 
instituted,  national  forests  and  wildlife  refuges  were 
established  and  individual  states  began  purchasing 
property  for  wildlife  management,  sometimes  including 
farmland  to  be  reverted  to  wooded  area.  The  bears 
which  in  many  states  had  been  forced  to  retreat  to 
remote  swamps  and  deep  woods  began  to  show  some 
signs  of  increased  numbers  on  these  protected  lands. 

In  Louisiana  it  is  believed  that  black  bears  originally 
ranged  in  "the  denser  bottomland  areas  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Atchafalaya,  Tensas,  Red,  Ouachita,  Pearl  and 
other  major  rivers  and  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the 
lesser  bottomland  areas  within  the  drainage  basins 
of  each."  (Loiiii^iaiiii  CLViserviilioiiist,  1975).  An  1890 
statewide  survey  revealed  that  the  few  bear  still  here 
resided  in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  and  the  Atchafa- 
laya River  Swamp.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  stepped  up  its  land  purchasing 
program  in  an  attempt  to,  for  one,  stave  off  the  leveling 
of  precious  acres  of  wildlife  supporting  hardwood 
stands.  Of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
acquired,  58,878  acres  represent  prime  bear  habitat  in 
the  two  major  river  systems.  Adjoining  federal  proper- 
ties total  at  25,884  acres  and  together  these  mav  make 
it  possible  for  black  bear  to  continue  to  roam 
Louisiana's  wilds. 

The  designation  of  black  bear  as  a  game  species  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  animal's  protection.  The 
interest  in  such  a  designation  for  bear  was  aroused  in 
the  early  twentieth  centurv  and  bv  the  1950's  almost 
every  state  had  adopted  the  new  status.  The  classifica- 
tion allows  state  wildlife  officials  to  impose  a  bear 
hunting  season,  limit  the  number  of  bears  taken  and 
define  the  legal  methods  of  take.  Previously,  the  boun- 
tied  bear  could  be  "killed  anvwhere,  anv  time  and  in 
any  number."  (Ford,  1981) 

In  several  areas  in  the  country,  biologists  have  en- 
gaged in  restocking  projects  to  restore  lost  native  popu- 
lations. Taylor  along  with  department  staff  collected 
161  animals  from  Minnesota  and  released  most  of  them 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  French 


names  such  as  Des  Ourses  Swamp  (swamp  of  the 
bears)  and  Bayou  des  Ourses  in  this  locale  suggest  the 
original  density  of  the  native  furbearer.  In  a  follow- 
up  telemetry  study,  the  biologists  found  signs  of  bear  in 
the  basin  such  as  tracks,  wallows,  stumps  torn  up 
where  the  bears  had  scratched  for  grubs  and  insects  and 
territorial  claw  marks  on  trees — all  of  which  suggest 
the  bear's  adaptability  to  the  area.  The  researchers 
collected  information  on  food  habits,  home  range,  re- 
production, and  hibernation.  Even  in  mild  Louisiana 
winters,  bears  den  from  November  through  March  for 
periods  that  vary  from  one  animal  to  the  next.  Such 
data  in  the  future  may  contribute  to  a  management  plan 
for  returning  bears. 

The  fact  is — black  bears  are  powerful  though  relatively 
small,  docile  creatures.  Because  of  the  encroachment  of 
civilization  on  their  territory  and  their  requirement  for 
large  amounts  of  vegetable  matter,  black  bears  have 
sometimes  wandered  into  civilized  areas.  But  antago- 
nistic thev  are  not,  whether  on  their  turf  or  ours.  An 
attitude  that  takes  this  information  into  account  will 
support  the  protective  treatment  of  the  native  black  bear 
which  once  made  its  home  across  so  much  of  our  state. 
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f  When  found  in  the  swamp  nursing  on  his 
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ca-Cola  bottle  with  nipple  attached. 


Writer's  note:  Information  up  until  Tubby's  complete  freedom 
became  restricted  is  my  personal  knowledge.  The  ultimate  fate 
of  Tubby  was  furnished  me  by  my  cousin,  the  late  General 
Walter  S.  Mcllhenny  of  Avery  Island. 

OF  THE  MANY  THOUSANDS  of  words  I  have  Seen 
written  in  the  past  fifty-some-odd  years  about 
that  fabulous  Louisiana  paradise,  Avery  Island, 
home  of  Tabasco  sauce,  never  has  there  been  the  first 
word  printed  about  Tubby.  During  the  middle  thirties 
Tubby  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  unusual  features  of 
the  Island:  Tubby  was  a  black  bear. 

When  found  in  the  swamp  nursing  on  his  dead 
mother,  who  had  been  slain  by  a  poacher.  Tubby  was 
about  the  size  of  a  barn  rat.  The  finder  brought  him  up 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  who  was  an 
internationally  famed  naturalist,  and  left  the  fate  of  the 
cub  in  his  hands.  My  cousin  "Ned,"  as  he  was  called, 
entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  woman  on  the  Island  who 
was  at  the  time  nursing  a  baby.  This  woman  breast  fed 
Tubby  until  he  became  old  enough  to  take  his  nourish- 
ment from  a  Coca-Cola  bottle  with  a  nipple  attached. 

As  he  grew  up  Tubbv  had  free  run  of  the  Island; 
however,  cousin  Ned's  manor  house,  centered  in  an 
estate  of  some  two  hundred  acres  of  lawns  and  gardens, 
was  his  home  base. 

No  pet  dog  ever  led  a  freer  or  more  carefree  life  than 
Tubbv.  He  plaved  with  the  kids  on  the  lawn  and  went 
swimming  with  them  in  the  "Blue  Hole"  as  was  called 
the  favorite  swimming  spot  on  the  Island.  He  was  a 
constant  source  of  amusement.  One  afternoon  the  kids 
were  turning  somersaults  on  the  lawn  as  Tubbv  sat  with 
the  old  folks  looking  on;  presenth'  Tubb\'  ambled  over 
to  where  they  were  and  deliberatelv  turned  one  himself. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  small  he  ran  afoul  of  a 
mama  cat  who  took  a  dim  view  of  a  bear  trying  to  romp 
with  her  kittens.  I  presume  her  instinct  told  her  that 
bears  eat  cats  and  she  wasn't  about  to  put  up  with 
Tubby  getting  in  on  the  frolic.  Anyway  Tubbv  came  out 
of  it  with  a  well  lacerated  muzzle  which  destroyed  his 


enthusiasm  for  cats  from  then  on.  Later  it  was  really 
amusing  to  see  a  half  grown  bear  sizing  up  a  cat  and 
plainly  deciding  that  he  didn't  want  any  part  of  buddy- 
ing  around  with  a  Tabby. 

Tubby  loved  to  ride  in  automobiles  and  any  window 
carelessly  left  down  was  an  open  invitation  to  him  to 
climb  aboard.  I  got  a  great  kick  out  of  driving  into  New 
Iberia  with  Tubby.along.  It  was  always  good  for  a  group 
of  spectators  when  I  arrived  back  to  the  car. 

A  tropical  berry  about  the  size  of  an  extra  large  grape 
was  Tubby's  favorite  delicacv.  He  would  work  gently 
and  patiently  at  one  caged  loosely  in  my  fingers  until  I 
released  it  to  repeat  the  procedure  until  I  became  tired 
of  the  game;  Tubbv  never  did. 

But  sad  to  say  there  was  a  distant  vague  shadow  in 
the  offing.  Tubby  was  growing  larger  and  stronger  and 
his  playful  antics  could  some  day  hurt  somebody,  so 
it  would  no  longer  be  safe  to  allow  him  to  romp  and  play 
with  the  kids  or  grown  folks  either  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned.  So  what  to  do? 

Giving  Tubby  to  a  zoo  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  even 
considered.  And,  his  complete  confidence  in  humans 
would  mean  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  a  poacher  if 
he  were  returned  to  the  swamp  to  fend  for  himself  even 
if  he  de\'eloped  the  know-how  to  do  so.  But  cousin 
Ned  solved  the  problem  in  his  usual  efficient  way.  He 
started  gradualh'  restricting  Tubby's  freedom  as  anyone 
would  a  growing  bird  dog  pupp\'.  An  ample  enclosure 
was  constructed  and  Tubbv  soon  became  acclimated  to  a 
more  restricted  e.xistence.  His  constant  companion  and 
keeper  was  a  young  man  on  the  Island  named  Andy 
Lou\'iere.  After  this  phase  had  leveled  off  properly 
cousin  Ned  made  a  deal  with  his  friend  and  neighbor 
Mr.  Bavless  on  nearby  Jefferson  Island.  Here  an  appro- 
priate enclosure  was  constructed  to  which  Tubby  was 
moved  along  with  young  Andy  Louviere  who  remained 
there  with  him  until  he  became  thoroughly  acclimated 
to  these  new  surroundings.  And  here,  as  comes  natural 
to  any  bear,  Tubb\'  grew  fat  and  lazv  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  until  his  death  in  the  late  forties. 


Tubby  loved  automobile  rides.  An  open  window  was  an  invitation  for  him  to  hop  aboard.  Photo  at  right 
shows  Tubby  with  author  in  August  1933.  He  is  shown  accepting  a  tropical  berry,  his  favorite  treat. 
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Rice  field  levee  is  utilized  to  sneak  within  a  "few  yards  of 
resting  flock. 


OurMterfowl 

Can  Live 

Without  it! 


By  Wade  Byrd 
Photography  by  Dave  Hall 


Editor's  Note:  The  photographs  accompanying  this 
article  were  taken  during  an  undercover  operation. 
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As  the  first  shots  rang  out,  the  geese  took 
to  the  air,  15,000  strong,  so  thick  they 
almost  blocked  out  the  sun.  It  was  too 
late.  In  rapid  succession  the  eight 
gathered  executioners  emptied  their 
shotguns  (24  rounds — 5,000  plus  pellets) 
at  point  blank  range. 

THE  RAUCOUS  CLAMOR  arising  from  the  southwest 
Louisiana  rice  field  that  cool  crisp  late  January 
evening  spoke  only  of  the  cycle  of  life  that  had 
been  acted  out  in  the  area  as  long  as  anyone  could 
remember.  Each  winter,  without  fail,  ducks  and  geese 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  filled  the  skies  and  fields. 

And,  each  winter,  without  fail,  man  partook  of  this 
bounty.  Guided  by  the  unwritten  rule  "take  what 
you  need,  but  don't  waste,"  it  had  been  the  same  since 
man  first  walked  the  marshes — a  living  heritage  passed 
from  father  to  son  for  countless  generations. 

Now  something  was  different.  The  unwritten  rule  no 
longer  held  sway.  The  heritage  being  passed  from 
father  to  son  had  been  abused,  twisted,  changed. 
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In  one  day,  firing  only  two  volleys,  this  one  group  of  eight  men 

killed  246  geese  and  left  untold  numbers  of  crippled  and 

dying  geese  scattered  for  miles. 


As  the  eight  men  quietly  crept  on  hands  and  knees 
along  a  small  levee  and  irrigation  canal  toward  the 
throbbing  field  of  white,  the  vast  gathering  of  blue  and 
snow  geese  were  noisily  engaged  in  acting  out  their 
daily  routine  of  living — feeding,  preening  and  yelping 
one  to  another — completely  unaware  that  the  drama  on 
tap  today  was  not  one  of  living,  but  of  death. 

Reaching  a  spot  directly  across  the  small  levee  from 
the  throbbing  flock,  the  huddled  men  spread  out  in 
a  line — a  line  of  destruction.  On  signal,  they  rose  as 
one,  firing  blindly  into  the  huge  flock  only  a  few  yards 
away. 

As  the  first  shots  rang  out,  the  geese  took  to  the  air, 
15,000  strong,  so  thick  they  almost  blocked  out  the  sun. 
It  was  too  late.  In  rapid  succession  the  eight  gathered 
executioners  emptied  their  shotguns  (24  rounds — 5,000 
plus  pellets)  at  point  blank  range. 

The  carnage  that  unfolded  in  the  next  few  minutes 
was  reminiscent  of  the  market  hunting  days  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Fifty  or  sixty  geese  were  killed 
outright,  and  another  score  or  so  left  crippled,  struggling 
on  the  ground.  But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  it. 

As  the  flock  rose  and  flew  away,  cripples  started 
falling  from  the  sky.  For  a  full  minute  after  the  initial 
volley  ended,  it  literally  rained  dying  geese. 

The  men  moved  in  quickly,  reloading  and  firing  \olle\' 
after  volley  at  grounded  cripples.  Hastily  thev  picked 
up  those  within  easy  walking  distance  and  piled  the 
carcasses  in  neat  little  stacks  along  the  levee  awaiting 
pickup. 


Within  a  few  minutes  they  were  gone. 

Their  toll:  a  pickup  truck  load  of  geese  (155  to  be 
exact),  scores  of  others  left  crippled  and  dving  in  sur- 
rounding fields,  and  countless  more  with  lead  embed- 
ded in  their  bodies — many  of  which  were  destined  to 
slow  lingering  deaths  due  to  infection  and  other  causes. 

This  was  the  evening  hunt.  That  same  morning, 
they  had  massacred  another  91  birds.  In  one  day,  firing 
only  two  volleys,  this  one  group  of  eight  men  killed 
246  geese  and  left  untcild  numbers  of  crippled  and  dying 
geese  scattered  for  miles. 

Although  overbagging  is  a  potential    problem  affect- 
ing all  brands  of  waterfowling,  geese  are  particularly 
\ulnerable  due  to  their  dense  concentrations  and 
approachability.  Recently  reported  abuses  associated 
with  a  popular  form  of  goose  hunting  known  as  creeping 
have  focused  public  attention  not  only  on  the  excesses 
in\'oI\ed,  but  also  on  the  attitudes  behind  those 
excesses. 

Dave  Hall,  special  agent  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  stationed  in  Slidell,  has  led  a 
number  of  undercover  goose  poaching  operations 
o\'er  the  last  few  years.  "Creeping  geese  has  been  a  way 
of  life  in  Louisiana  for  generations.  In  the  old  days, 
only  enough  birds  needed  to  feed  the  family  were 
taken.  Now  something  has  changed.  The  abuse  and 
waste  I've  seen  in  the  last  few  years  is  staggering.  It's 
realK'  gotten  out  of  hand." 

As  an  example,  he  offered  the  following.  "In  a  28-day 
period  last  January  through  early  February,  federal 
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Stretched  out  along  the  levee,  the  group  is  shown  just  seconds  after  firing  into  now  airborne  flock. 
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//^//^  conserve  our 
waterfowl.  Be  a  sportsman 
and  obey  bag  limits.  Don 't 
tolerate  those  who  don  t 
Call  Operation  Game  Thief 
1-800-442-2511 


After  firing,  the  men  move  in  quickly,  reloading  and  firing  volley  after  volley  at  grounded  cripples. 


and  state  agents  in  a  joint  operation  cited  104  persons 
for  a  variety  of  offenses  including  taking  over  the  bag 
limit,  shooting  from  vehicles  and  public  roads  and 
shooting  into  flocks  with  rifles,  and  seized  nearly  1,000 
geese.  Over  half  of  those  cited  had  more  than  the 
daily  bag  limit  of  five,  most  had  10  or  more.  One  man 
had  35,  while  one  group  of  six  men  was  arrested  with 
200  geese — 170  over  the  limit.  Many  of  those  appre- 
hended had  prior  records.  Some  were  even  on  federal 
probation  restricting  them  from  all  hunting." 

Ironically,  explains  USFWS  biologist  Art  Bazda  of 
Lafayette,  good  times  for  the  geese  on  the  nesting  areas 
of  northeast  Canada  in  recent  years  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  abuse  inflicted  on  them  in  their  Louisiana 
wintering  areas.  "We've  had  five  or  six  excellent  produc- 
tion years  in  the  nesting  grounds.  This  translates  to  a 
high  percentage  of  young  birds.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  flocks  with  a  high  percentage  of  young  birds 
tend  to  congregate  in  larger  groups  and  are  less  wary. 
This  easy  approachability  and  large  grouping  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  possible  abuse." 

"As  potentially  damaging  to  waterfowl  populations  as 
widespread  overbagging  and  excessive  crippling  can 
be,  it  is  even  more  devastating  to  the  image  of  sportsmen 


and  the  future  of  the  sport  of  waterfowling,"  said 
Robert  Helm,  waterfowl  biologist  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and 
himself  an  ardent  waterfowler. 

"Unfortunately,  when  stories  of  such  abuse  make  the 
newspapers,  the  perpetrators  are  often  referred  to  as 
sportsmen  or  hunters.  Actually,  they're  anything  but, 
they're  criminals  or  outlaws.  I  call  them  slobs.  Neverthe- 
less, many  persons  who  read  or  hear  such  accounts, 
associate  true  sportsmen,  including  myself,  with  these 
slobs.  This  makes  me  mad.  I  can  understand  it,  but  it 
still  makes  me  mad. 

"What  I  can't  understand  though,  is  the  complacent, 
even  somewhat  condoning  attitude  that  seems  to  exist 
among  people  who  consider  themselves  sportsmen.  I 
keep  telling  myself  that  it's  going  to  change — that  with 
education,  people  will  become  just  as  disgusted  as  I  am. 
But  frankly,  I  don't  see  that  occurring.  At  least  not  as 
quickly  as  I  would  like." 

Helm's  reasons  for  pessimism  are  readily  apparent 
when  you  consider  the  situation  encountered  by  agents 
in  last  year's  operation.  Undercover  agents  found  whole 
families  involved  in  outlawry,  husbands,  wives,  even 
children.  Some  of  the  adults  cited  during  the  operation 
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openly  bragged  of  teaching  their  children  to  outlaw 
and  avoid  detection  by  wildlife  agents. 

A  few  comments  by  some  of  those  involved  in  last 
year's  operation  illustrate  the  state  of  affairs. 

Garland  Swain,  special  agent,  USFVVS,  Devils  Lake, 
N.D. — "I  guess  I  wasn't  really  surprised.  I'd  heard  a  lot 
of  horror  stories  about  Louisiana,  so  the  extent  of  the 
overbagging  wasn't  a  complete  shock,  although  it's 
worse  than  anything  in  my  experience.  What  did  sur- 
prise me  was  the  persistence  of  the  violators.  1  didn't  go 
down  there  until  three  weeks  into  the  program.  By 
then,  everyone  knew  we  were  out  there  working, 
making  cases,  yet  they  continued  to  go  at  it." 

Case  Vendel  special  agent,  USFWS,  Kansas  City, 
Kan. — "What  1  will  remember  most — aside  from  the 
tremendous  slaughter — was  the  attitude  of  the  persons 
in  the  field  that  we  caught.  It  was  as  if  the  violation  of 
fish  and  game  laws  is  just  very  common  and  prevalent 
down  there.  When  we  caught  them  with  all  these  geese 
over  the  limit,  it  was  like  nothing  unusual — except 
that  they  got  caught." 

Frank  Simms,  special  agent,  USFWS,  Lafayette,  La. — 
"Toward  the  end  of  the  thing  we'd  see  trucks  and  cars 


pull  up  to  a  field,  throw  open  doors  and  fire  into  flocks 
with  AR-15  and  M-1  carbines.  As  soon  as  the  shooting 
stopped,  one  guv  would  jump  out,  run  into  the  field, 
grab  as  many  geese  as  he  could  handle,  rush  back  to  the 
truck  and  then  speed  away.  They  left  the  other  dead 
and  crippled  birds  in  the  field.  That's  the  kind  of  people 
we're  dealing  with." 

"The  elimination  of  abuses  such  as  serious  over- 
bagging  and  the  wanton  waste  associated  with  excess 
crippling  is  something  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  help 
bring  to  pass,"  says  Col.  Rav  Montet,  chief  of  enforce- 
ment, LDWF,  and  the  man  on  whose  shoulders  lies  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  state  and  federal 
waterfowl  laws  within  Louisiana. 

"As  always,  we  intend  to  vigorously  enforce  our 
waterfowl  laws,  but  we  could  ha\e  10  times  the  number 
of  agents  we  have  now  and  still  not  be  able  to  cover 
the  whole  state  all  the  time.  Until  and  unless  the  true 
sportsmen  and  other  concerned  citizens  of  this  state  get 
feci  up  and  get  in\ol\'ed  in  stopping  these  kinds  of 
outrages,  they  are  going  to  continue. 

"After  all,  it's  been  my  experience  that  without  broad 
public  support  for  conservation,  wildlife  always  suffers." 


Dead  geese  were  piled  in  neat  stacks  along  the  levee  awaiting  pickup. 
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The  Making  of  Marksmen 


by  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


GUN  CONTROL...!  The 

ability,  either  natural  or  learned, 
to  hit  the  target  accurately  and 
consistently.  2.  The  Minden,  La. 
BB  Gun  Marksmanship  Team. 


SLIGHTLY  MORE  THAN  two  decades 
ago  the  folks  who  manufacture 
the  ever-popular  Daisy  BB  Guns 
dreamed  up  one  of  the  landmark 
ideas  of  American  business.  They 
decided  to  plow  some  of  their  profits 
into  a  program  to  benefit  their  cus- 
tomers... well,  to  benefit  their  cus- 
tomers' kids  really,  but  it's  all  samey 
same. 
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The  idea  involved  sponsorship  of 
local  marksmanship  training  pro- 
grams and  competitive  shooting 
events  between  those  teams. 

To  say  that  the  idea  has  been 
successful  would  be  far  short  of  the 
mark.  Today,  the  local  competitions 
lead  to  statewide  events  and  culmi- 
nate annually  in  the  Daisy  Interna- 
tional BB  Gun  Championship 
Competition  which  is  staged  in 
various  U.S.  cities  each  summer. 

Some  years  ago  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (  better 
known  simply  as  Jaycees)  recognized 
the  potential  value  of  the  program 
to  youngsters  and  elected  to  throw  its 
considerable  weight  behind  the 
Daisy  doings. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  httle  north 
Louisiana  town  of  Minden,  the 
Webster  Parish  Sheriff's  Office  had 
quietly  gotten  the  jump  on  the  Daisy 
folks.  They  had  kicked  off  a  BB  gun 
program  for  kids  five  years  earlier,  in 
1960. 

In  1966,  the  Sheriff's  Office  signed 
its  team  up  in  the  Daisy  competition. 
That  same  year,  a  young  Deputy 
Sheriff  named  Willard  McGlung  was 
tapped  to  guide  the  Minden  team 
as  coach  and  mentor.  It  was  an 
auspicious  moment  for  Minden  and 
the  youngsters  struggling  to  learn 
"real"  gun  control. 

When  the  annual  International 
Competition  got  underway  that 
summer,  the  little  group  from  Min- 
den quickly  let  it  be  known  that  thev 
would  be  "the  team  to  beat"  from 
that  point  on. 

Not  only  did  they  run  the  slate  in 
the  team  competition,  but  young 
(then)  David  Stewart  walked  away 
with  the  prestigious  indixidual  title 
of  World  Champion  BB  Gun 
Marksman. 

The  ensuing  21  vears  have  pro- 
duced consistent  finalist  teams, 
frequent  Championships  and  an 
impressive  list  ot  individual  World 
Champion  titles. 

On  the  day  we  \isited  with  the 
team,  some  fifty  voung  boys  and  girls 
were  hard  at  work  carefully  putting 
pellets  in  the  paper  as  they  vied 
for  one  of  the  coveted  slots  on  the 
official  team.  Only  seven  youngsters, 
including  two  alternates,  could  be 
selected  and  the  competition  was 
friendh'  but  fierce. 

Membership  on  the  official  team  is 
restricted  to  youngsters  from  8  to  15 
years  of  age,  but  the  program  is 
open  to  six  and  seven  year  olds 
who  work  hard  to  develop  their 
concentration  and  technique  while 
waiting  for  their  chance  at  the  "big 
leagues." 

The  1986  team  will  mark  a  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  in  Minden.  Willard 
McGlung  is  54  and  retired  from  the 
Webster  Parish  Sheriff's  Office.  He  is 
handing  over  the  Minden  Champion- 
ship BB  Gun  Team  and  its  proud 
traditions  to  the  capable  and  commit- 
ted leadership  of  33  year  old  Deputy 
Gary  Sexton. 

Sexton  isn't  planning  any  changes 
in  the  program.  After  all,  a  wise  man 
doesn't  try  to  fix  what  ain't  broke. 


Deputy  Gary  Sexton  checks  individual  shooting  styles  as  the  hopeful 
youngsters  warm  up  for  the  team  selection  shoot-off. 


Deputy  (Ret.)  Willard  McClung  displays  one  of  the  gold-plated 
Commemorative  Daisy  BB  Guns  presented  to  him  by  Daisy 
for  his  long  and  outstanding  service  to  the  International  BB  Gun 
Marksmanship  Program. 
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Redfish 
Tagging: 
A  Joint  Effort! 

By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
and  Joey  Shepard 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


''First,  you  make  a  roux, 
and  broad-based,  reliable 
research  data  is  the  roux 
for  any  resource 
management  recipe'.' 

MOUNTING  CONCERN  over  the 
present  and  future  health  of 
traditionally  abundant 
stocks  of  redfish  (red  drum)  in  Loui- 
siana's coastal  and  offshore  waters 
has,  in  the  recent  past,  erupted  into 
heated  and  often  bitter  controversy 
between  the  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing  interests. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  as  both  sides  have  freely  flung 
unproven  accusations  and  theories, 
then  turned  to  the  department. 
"Ain't  that  so?"  they  asked. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  redfish, 
speckled  trout  (spotted  sea  trout)  and 
other  saltwater  finfish  popular  with 
both  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  intensive  research  and  man- 
agement efforts  lavished  on,  say, 
shrimp  or  oysters.  Pat  answers 
simply  were  not  available. 

The  upshot  of  the  situation  was  the 
creation  of  the  Finfish  Section  within 
the  department's  Seafood  Division.  A 
cadre  of  professional  fisheries  biolo- 
gists and  managers  was  assembled 
and  immediately  began  launching 
scientific  studies  and  carefully  con- 
trolled monitoring  programs  to 
accumulate  the  data  necessary  for 
managing  saltwater  finfish. 

The  section's  latest  program  is 
prompting  voluntary  assistance  from 
both  the  recreational  and  commercial 


arenas. 
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A  widespread  program  has  been 
initiated  to  tag  and  release  redfish 
throughout  the  state's  far  flung 
coastal  marshes  and  adjacent  waters. 
The  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  researchers  with  vital  infor- 
mation concerning  the  life  cycle  of 
the  intensely  popular  redfish.  Specif- 
ically, the  recovery  of  tagged  fish 
could  provide  valuable  insights  into 
the  movement  and  migration  patterns 
of  the  fish. 

Despite  the  limited  manpower 
available,  the  Finfish  Section  allo- 
cated 350  man  days  to  the  tagging 
program,  which  will  continue 
through  December  31.  Similar  tag- 
ging projects  are  being  planned 
for  1987  and  1988. 

Still,  the  biologists  faced  an  awe- 
some task.  In  order  for  the  program 
to  be  effective,  a  virtual  mountain 
of  fish  will  have  to  be  caught,  tagged 
and  released  unharmed  all  across 
the  coastal  area. 

The  task  at  hand  appeared  stagger- 
ing, but  now  fishermen  hearing  of 
the  program  are  volunteering  to 
assist  the  department's  finfish  re- 
search teams.  Both  commercial 
fishing  crews  and  individual  recrea- 
tional flshermen  will  be  donating  the 
time  and  effort,  as  well  as  releasable 
redfish,  for  the  tagging  program. 

Of  course,  the  second  part  of  the 
program  will  be  as  vital  as  the  actual 
tagging  effort.  The  research  crews 
must  receive  the  tag  information  on 
recovered  fish  if  the  program  is 
to  succeed. 

Tagged  redfish  will  be  easily 
identifiable.  They  will  have  a  short 
length  of  bright  international  orange 
plastic  protruding  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body.  The  tag  is 
attached  to  an  oval  plastic  dish  in- 
serted into  the  fish's  body  cavity. 

Biologists  note  that  both  the  oval 
disc  and  the  tag  will  be  imprinted 
with  a  number  and  the  external 
portion  of  the  tag  will  also  bear  the 
imprint  "LDVVF." 

Both  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  recovering  tagged  fish  are 
being  urged  to  report  the  catch  to  the 
nearest  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office 
or  to  any  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
employee.  The  date  of  catch,  location 
of  catch  and  the  imprinted  tag  num- 
ber are  vitally  important.  Addition- 
ally, the  name  and  address  of  the 
recovering  fisherman  may  be  helpful 
for  follow-up  information. 


Fishermen  practicing  catch-and- 
release  fishing  can  simply  record  the 
needed  information  before  releasing 
the  fish. 

Fishermen  should  also  be  aware 
that  other  Gulf  Coast  states  are 
involved  in  redfish  tagging  programs. 
In  the  event  that  redfish  are  re- 
covered bearing  tags  from  other 
states,  the  color  of  the  tag  and  all 
information  on  it  should  be  reported. 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  personnel 
will  relay  such  capture  data. 


Data  provided  by  the  Finfish 
Section's  ongoing  monitoring  and 
research  programs  is  now  being 
computerized  to  formulate  a  scientifi- 
cally sound  management  plan  for 
finfish  species  in  the  future. 

One  biologist  noted  that  any 
successful  management  plan  is  simi- 
lar to  Cajun  cooking.  "First  you  make 
a  roux,  and  broad-based,  reliable 
research  data  is  the  roux  for  any 
resource  management  recipe." 


Tagged  redfish  will  have  easily  identifiable  bright  international  orange 
plastic  tag  protruding  from  lower  abdomen. 
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Tubing 
"Locored  outside  of  fish" 


Ovol   Disk 
'Located   inside  of  fish" 


Date  of  catch,  location  of  catch  and  imprinted  tag  number  should  be 
reported  to  nearest  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office. 
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In  an  attempt  to  instill  in 
young  hunters  the  foresight 
to  take  an  active  role 
in  managing  those 
environmental  variables 
which  impact  entire 
populations  of  waterfowl 
species,  DU  instituted  the 
Greenwing  Program. 

A  HALF  CENTURY  AGO  a  grOUp  of 
conservationists  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  prime  waterfowl  habitat  in 
North  America.  Unmanaged  drain- 
age and  flooding  of  waterfowl  nesting 
grounds,  certain  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  unpredictable  onsets  of 
years  of  drought  were  posing  a 
serious  threat  to  waterfowl  produc- 
tion. Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  as 
this  nonprofit  organization  came  to 
be  called  in  1937,  set  about  the  task  of 
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preserving  the  nesting  habitat  so 
vital  to  the  perpetuation  and  increase 
of  waterfowl  on  this  continent. 

Successful  DU  wetland  projects 
over  the  past  five  decades  have 
reserved  or  developed  over  5  million 
acres  of  waterfowl  nesting  area. 
Last  year  alone  the  United  States 
members  of  this  international  alliance 
between  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Mexico  raised  over  55  million  dollars 
for  protection. 

Recognizing  the  role  that  youth  can 
play  in  the  future  of  a  sport,  DU,  in 
1973,  instituted  the  Greenwing 
Program,  a  membership  for  hunters 
under  18  years  old,  so  named  for 
the  green  wing  teal  which,  of  course, 
is  a  relatively  small  duck.  Among 
the  pluses  of  a  Greenwing  member- 
ship is  a  full  day  of  highly  informa- 
tional workshops  on  numerous 
outdoor  skills.  Chapters  throughout 
the  country  and  probably  half  of 
Louisiana's  112  DU  groups  stage  a 
Greenwing  Day  annually  to  educate 
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young  hunters  coming  into  the 
field  on  skills  that  include  the  physi- 
cal aptitude  required  for  good  marks- 
manship, and  on  the  wildlife  and 
habitat  knowledge  necessary  for  a 
safe  and  successful  hunt.  Most 
importantly  DU  attempts  to  pass  on 
an  understanding  of  the  larger  eco- 
logical picture  and  instill  in  the 
young  hunters  the  foresight  to  take 
an  active  role  in  managing  those 
environmental  variables  which 
impact  entire  populations  of 
waterfowl  species. 

Louisiana  ranks  third  in  the  coun- 
try with  3,354  Greenwings.  Over 
Labor  Day  weekend  the  Claiborne 
Parish  DU  chapter  held  their 
Greenwing  Day  on  a  200-acre  plot 
owned  by  dentist  Eddie  Sherman 
whose  family  has  resided  there  for 
several  generations.  First  that  morn- 
ing, the  group  of  about  70  Green- 
wings  plus  their  parents  and  other 
DU  members  crowcied  around  as 
Lieutenant  Frank  Mosely,  Louisiana 
State  Police,  delivered  some  pointed 
remarks  on  the  three  wheeler  safety 
reminding  the  listeners  that  the 
popular  run-art)unds  are  not  just 
toys.  Then,  the  sports  enthusiasts 
welcomed  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Educator  Bill 
Breed  vvht)  addressed  hunter  ethics 
comparing  the  sport  of  duck  hunting 
to  athletic  sports  like  football.  Acci- 
dents are  probably  more  common  on 
the  football  field,  he  said,  adding  that 
it's  the  personal  responsibilitv  of 
each  hunter  to  guard  against  mishap 
and  keep  this  sport  safe.  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division's  Major  Duffy 
Gandv  announced  the  86-87  water- 
fowl season  dates  which  were  well 
received.  Head  forester  in  the  area 
Cindy  Wikowski  gave  an  optimistic 
U.S.  Forest  Service  update  on  the 
local  Cornev  Lake.  Duck  hunters 
who  frequent  the  lake  were  interested 
in  news  on  an  aquatic  vegetation 
problem  which  has  impacted  water- 
fowl winter  residence  there. 

The  youngest  in  attendance  scur- 
ried down  to  the  water's  edge  fol- 
lowed by  teenagers  and  guests  for 
the  retriever  demonstrations.  In  a 


Lieutenant  Frank  Mosely,  Louisiana  State  Police,  talks  about  ATV  safety. 


Falconer  Bob  Hauser  and  his  Harris  hawk  put  on  quite  a  show. 
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Homer  High  School  coach  Darcey  Stevens,  right,  served  as 
event  coordinator. 


typical  training  exercise,  DU  mem- 
bers Steve  Lewis  and  Wayne  Hatfield 
had  their  black  labradors  paddle  out 
onto  the  pond  and  fetch  "dummies." 
It  was  a  convincing  example  of  the 
importance  of  instilling  those  basic 
commands — fetch,  come  and  sit — 
early  and  consistently  in  the  dog's 
life.  Falconer  Bob  Hauser,  the  show 
stopper  of  the  day,  perched  his 
Harris  hawk,  a  favorite  among  falcon- 
ers for  its  agreeable  nature,  atop 
Hauser's  three  layer  thick  leather 
glove.  He  became  interested  in 
falconry  at  about  the  same  age  as 
many  of  his  intent  listeners.  Since 
1980  when  he  passed  the  federal 
falconers  listening  test,  he  has  not 
hunted  with  a  gun  once.  Like  many 
members  of  the  North  American 
Falconers  Association,  Hauser  takes 
pride  in  his  purist  approach  to 
the  sport. 

After  everyone  partook  in  a  grilled 
hot  dog  lunch  donated  by  local 
supporters,  event  coordinator  and 
Homer  High  School  coach  Darcey* 


Stevens  with  assistance  from  the  DU 
membership  put  on  a  much  partici- 
pated in  shooting  competition. 
Fledgling  hunters  from  nine  to  seven- 
teen years  old  queued  up.  BB  gun  or 
12-gauge  shotgun  in  hand  each 
shooter  took  a  turn  at  hitting  a  target 
tacked  to  a  hay  stack  some  yards 
away.  Verbal  sparring  punctuated  the 
rounds  of  shooting  particularly 
amongst  the  older  male  teenagers. 
Judging  the  distance  of  shot  holes  on 
a  target  from  the  bullseyes,  DU 
member  Sheriff  George  Shirey  looked 
over  to  helpers  Patricia  Stevens 
(Darcey's  wife)  and  Nelwin  Lee, 
teacher  of  many  in  attendance,  and 
said  "Pat,  you  wouldn't  happen 
to  have  a  micrometer  would  you?" 
When  the  counting  was  done,  three 
place  winners  in  each  of  four  cate- 
gories accepted  signed  and  num- 
bered prints  by  Reverend  C.  W. 
Quaid.  "We  call  him  Brother  Quaid," 
I  was  informed.  A  retired  preacher. 
Brother  Quaid  competes  nationally  as 
a  wildlife  artist. 


Although  Greenwing  Days  are  not 
major  fundraisers,  DU  chapters 
contribute  entrance  fees  from  the  day 
to  the  state  pot  which  is  forwarded 
to  national  headquarters.  As  most 
Louisiana  hunters  know,  75%  of  the 
birds  that  they  bag  hatch  in  the 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada.  DU 
funds  are  primarily  routed  toward 
projects  such  as  pothole  and  wetland 
restoration  in  areas  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  What 
hunters  may  not  be  aware  of  is  that 
as  of  1985  a  percentage  of  the  net 
income  raised  in  grassroots  cam- 
paigns by  volunteers  like  those 
in  Claiborne  Parish  is  deposited  into 
a  special  fund  for  waterfowl  manage- 
ment in  individual  states.  Through 
Matching  Aid  to  Restore  States 
Habitat  or  MARSH;  7.5%  of  the  funds 
you  as  individual  members  raise  or 
contribute  is  returned  to  your  home 
state.  Since  Louisiana  is  consistently 
one  of  the  top  contributors,  a  sizeable 
return  is  due  each  year. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  selected 
Marsh  Island,  off  of  the  state's  south 
central  coast,  for  the  site  of  the  first 
MARSH  project.  In  September  work 
was  begun  on  a  project  to  restore 
an  8,000  acre  freshwater  impound- 
ment damaged  during  the  severe 
1985  hurricane  season.  Underway  are 
repair  to  the  levee  and  the  building 
of  a  water  control  structure  to  main- 
tain the  water  level  for  optimum 
growth  of  aquatic  plants  sought  by 
waterfowl  during  their  winter  stay  on 
the  refuge. 

Anyone  interested  in  information 
on  the  Greenwing  Program,  MARSH, 
or  DU  in  general  may  write  to  the 
address  below.  A  surprisingly  small 
number  of  Louisiana  duck  hunters, 
one  out  of  every  six,  are  members. 
Today  and  for  all  the  tomorrows,  DU 
is  contributing  to  our  hunting  success 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc. 

1  Waterfoiul  Way  at  Gilmer  Road 

Long  Grove,  Illinois  60047-0216 
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Birding 
with  Blue 

By  Blue  Watson 

IT  CAN  PROBABLY  be  said  without 
qualification  that  everyone  old 
enough  to  talk  knows  and  recog- 
nizes at  least  one  bird.  The  initial 
birds  that  we  learn  about  are  usually 
the  domestic  variety  such  as  chickens 
or  ducks  probably  because  of  their 
distinctive  "voice,"  shape  or  color 
among  other  reasons.  Thus,  some- 
thing distinctive  about  a  bird  allows 
us  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

One  of  our  wild  birds  is  so  distinc- 
tive that  practically  everyone  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  can 
probably  recognize  it  on  sight  and 
people  in  the  other  half  have  seen 
photographs  of  it.  The  reason  that  it 
is  so  distinctive  is  because  the  male 
of  the  species  is  the  only  all-red  bird 
with  a  head  crest  found  in  North 
America  and  is  a  year-round  resident 
throughout  its  range. 

The  cardinal,  Cnnliiialis  cardinalis 
can  be  found  in  southern  Canada, 
throughout  most  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  northern  South  America.  It 
has  also  been  introduceci  into  Hawaii. 

The  male  and  the  female  are,  in 
gross  morphology  (outward  appear- 
ance) very  similar  in  that  thev  both 
have  pointed  crests  on  their  heads, 
their  faces  are  black  and  thev  have 
heavy,  red  bills.  The  male  is  a  brilliant 
red  overall,  but  the  female  is  brown 
with  hints  of  red  on  her  crest,  wing 
and  tail  feathers. 

The  cardinal,  which  is  a  finch, 
belongs  to  the  largest  and  probably 
the  most  successful  bird  family  in  the 
world,  the  Fringillidae.  This  family 
includes  the  grosbeaks,  buntings  and 
sparrows  as  well  as  all  of  the  finches. 
All  of  the  birds  in  this  biological 
family  have  heavy,  seed-cracking  bills 
and  feed  on  seeds,  insects  and  small 
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Cardinal 

fruit.  Thus,  the  cardinal  feeds  pri- 
marily on  seeds,  but  will  take  insects. 

The  male  cardinal  is  seldom  seen 
without  its  mate  as  they  apparently 
remain  together  throughout  the  vear. 
In  early  winter,  howe\'er,  the  pair 
bond  seems  to  be  relaxed  somewhat 
and  the  birds  tend  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  In  late  winter 
and  early  spring  a  renewed  interest 
in  pairing  becomes  evident  as  the 
breeding  season  approaches  and  the 
pair  can  be  found  singing  and  feeding 
together  again.  The  female  cardinal, 
unlike  the  females  of  many  other 
species  is  as  accomplished  a  singer  as 
the  male. 

The  preferred  nesting  habitat  for 
the  cardinal  appears  to  be  woodland 
edge  thickets,  brush  heaps,  brushy 
swamps,  overgrown  fence  rows, 
places  that  provide  cover  from  above 
and  below.  The  nest  itself  is  a  bulky, 
loosely  constructed,  cup-like  mass 
made  of  leaves,  twigs,  grasses,  weed 
stems,  bark,  Spanish  moss  or  a 
variety  of  other  materials.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  nest  is  lined  v\ith  hair 
or  fine  grasses  or  both  which  pro- 
vides a  soft  surface  upon  which  3  to  4 
eggs  are  laid. 

During  the  incubation  period 
which  lasts  an  average  of  two  weeks, 
the  male  forages  for  food  and  feeds 
the  female.  After  the  young  birds 
hatch,  both  parents  assume  the  care 
of  the  young  for  9  to  10  days  until  the 
young  birds  are  just  able  to  tly. 

Cardinals  are  multivoltine,  which 
is  a  $10  word  meaning  that  they  raise 
more  than  one  brood  per  year.  So, 
at  the  end  of  the  9  to  10  day  fledging 
period,  the  female  leaves  the  male 
in  charge  of  the  young  birds  for  a 
period  of  about  3  weeks  and  proceeds 
to  raise  a  second  brood.  Occasionally, 


a  third  brood  is  raised,  depending 
upon  several  environmental  factors. 

The  male's  instinct  to  feed  young 
birds  appears  to  be  very  strong.  He  is 
very  diligent  in  bringing  grasshop- 
pers, beetles,  caterpillars  and  other 
insects  to  his  young.  Males  have  also 
been  observed  being  just  as  diligent 
in  the  feeding  of  the  young  of  other 
species  of  birds.  Apparently,  if  the 
male  sees  an  open  mouth  he  has  an 
irresistible  urge  to  stuff  food  into  it. 

The  male  cardinal  is,  as  with  many 
birds  and  other  animals,  fiercely 
territorial  and  will  quite  readily 
attack  intruders.  His  initial  attempts 
to  drive  off  unwanted  guests  consists 
of  angry  cries  and  posturing.  If  this 
fails  he  will  dart  out  in  attack.  Actual 
physical  contact  with  the  intruder 
during  this  aerial  combat  is  rare  and 
is  generally  not  necessary  to  accom- 
plish its  ends. 

Cardinals  are  not  without  enemies.  ' 
These  enemies  come  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  range  from  direct  preda- 
tors to  competitors.  Snakes,  owls, 
blue  jays  and  cats  prey  on  both  adults 
and  young.  Additionally,  wrens  will 
often  destroy  the  cardinal's  eggs. 
There  is  severe  competition  with 
mockingbirds  and  catbirds  for  nest- 
ing sites,  and  cowbirds  leave  their 
eggs  in  the  cardinals'  nests.  Humans 
have  also  been  known  to  take  their 
toll.  Remember,  the  cardinal  is,  as 
are  most  birds,  protected  by  law. 

Though  cardinals  are  not  migra- 
tory, they  do  wander  widely  espe- 
cially during  winter  often  in  small 
flocks.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see 
several  of  the  bright  red  birds  feeding 
through  a  leafless  wooded  area 
during  the  dead  of  winter.  Therefore, 
they  make  good  candidates  for 
winter  feeding  stations  in  your  back 
yard  and  even  on  your  back  porch. 

Even  in  Louisiana  food  can  become 
scarce  during  the  winter  months  for 
seed  feeders.  A  few  handfuls  of 
sunflower  seeds  in  backyard  feeding 
stations  during  that  time  could 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  cardinals 
as  well  as  other  seed  eating  birds. 
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Bobwhite  Print  Offered 

"Coastal  Covey  Bobs, "  the  second  in  an 
annual  series  of  conservation  stamp- 
prints,  is  being  offered  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

The  14x21 -Inch  print.  In  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  1,200,  is  by  noted  wildlife  artist 
Jack  Cowan.  It  portrays  a  covey  of  Loui- 
siana's native  bobwhite  quail  in  a  coastal 
plain  scene  reminiscent  of  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  years  ago. 

A  print  and  stamp  combination  is  priced 
at  $78  plus  $5  shipping;  a  frame  costs  ex- 
tra. Stamps  are  available  at  $3  each  plus 
50  cents  shipping.  Write  to  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  RO.  Box  16089  LSU, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893. 


Prairie  Days  Depicted 

Lafayette  residents  and  visitors  are  being 
treated  to  a  glimpse  of  life  on  the  great 
Southwestern  prairie  which  once  covered 
a  nine-parish  area  in  Louisiana  and  now 
is  virtually  extinct. 

On  display  through  January  at  the  La- 
fayette Natural  History  Museum  is  a  col- 
orful exhibit  entitled  "Dreams  and 
Memories:  The  Louisiana  Prairie 
Experience." 

The  exhibit,  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  grassland  conservation,  depicts 
the  interrelated  lifestyle  of  people,  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  the  prairie  ecosystem. 


Scholastic  Writing  Contest 

To  encourage  high  school  students  to 
sharpen  their  ability  to  communicate  the 
outdoor  experience,  annual  awards  of 
$500,  $300  and  $200  are  being  offered 
for  published  articles. 

The  award  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (OWAA)  in  cooperation  with  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  Endowment  (IWLE).  The 
sole  criterion  of  the  judges  will  be  excel- 
lent writing.  Rules  are: 

1.  The  work  must  have  appeared  in  a 
newsletter,  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  publication  in  1986.  The  publication 
can  be  school,  organizational  or 
commercial. 

2.  The  author  must  have  been  a  high 
school  student  at  the  time  the  article  was 
published  or  accepted  for  publication. 

3.  The  topic  must  be  "outdoors"  (hik- 
ing, camping,  fishing,  nature,  hunting, 
canoeing,  etc.).  The  approach  can  be  any 
literary  style,  including  fiction  and  poetry. 

4.  Entrants  must  submit  three  tear- 
sheets  (or  clear  photocopies)  of  the  entry. 
The  tearsheets  must  contain  the  publica- 
tion name  and  date. 

5.  Deadline  for  receiving  entries  is  Jan. 
31, 1987  Send  entry  to  OWAA  Headquar- 
ters, 2017  Cato  Ave.,  Suite  101,  State  Col- 
lege, PA  16801. 

6.  OWAA  and  IWLE  will  announce  the 
winners  at  the  OWAA  conference  June 
21-25  in  Kalispell,  Mont. 


Wildlife  Agents  Honored 

Wayne  L.  Vidos,  serving  with  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  in  St.  Mary  Parish,  has; 
been  selected  by  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  as  its  Agent 
of  the  Year. 

Lt.  Vidos  was  among  nine  wildlife 
agents  who  received  commendation 
plaques  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  in  Baton  Rouge. 
He  has  a  reputation  for  spending  many 
off-duty  hours  working  on  investigations, 
and  for  maintaining  exemplary  relations 
with  the  sheriff's  and  district  attorney's  of- 
fices in  his  area. 

Vidos,  45,  has  served  with  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  since  January  1974.  He 
lives  in  Morgan  City  with  his  wife  and  16- 
month-old  foster  son. 

The  honored  lawmen  represented  the 
department's  eight  enforcement  regions 
plus  the  Saltwater  Enforcement  Patrol 
(SWEP).  Each  was  named  Agent  of  the 
Year  in  his  own  unit.  They  were: 

Region  I  (Minden  area),  Capt.  Dalton 
Green;  Region  II  (Monroe),  Agent  Alan  W. 
Bankston;  Region  III  (Alexandria),  Agent 
Keith  LaCaze;  Region  IV  (Ferriday),  Lt. 
Alton  McKeithen;  Region  V  (Lake 
Charles),  Capt.  Dean  Cryar;  Region  VI 
(Opelousas),  Lt.  Wayne  L.  Vidos;  Region 
VII  (Baton  Rouge),  Agent  Brian  Spillman; 
Region  VIM  (New  Orleans),  Lt.  Forrest 
Travirca;  Saltwater  Enforcement  Patrol 
(New  Orleans),  Boat  Capt.  Mike  Welch. 
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Wayne  Vidos,  right,  accepts  award 
from  Secretary  Angelle. 
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rhe  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 


Scud  \/oiir  order  to: 

Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  t\pe  of  pa\mont: 

IJ  Check  or  mone\'  i>rder 

LJ  MasterCard     D  VISA 

11  MtisterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  limes  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name 


Address . 
City 


State 


Zip 


Now  Widely 
Available 


Allmv  4-6  iveeks  for  delivery. 


Still  looking  for  that  perfect  Christ- 
mas gift?  Well,  look  no  longer. 
The  award-winning  Official  Louisi- 
ana Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cook- 
book fits  the  bill  perfectly. 

Now,  just  in  time  for  Christmas, 
the  cookbook  is  widely  available 
across  the  state  at  all  district  offices 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  numer- 
ous seafood  and  sporting  goods  retail 
outlets. 

Additionally,  you  and  the  gift's 
recipient  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  all  profits  derived 
from  sales  of  the  cookbook  are 
dedicated  to  wildlife  conservation 
efforts. 

A  money  order,  cashier's  check  or 
cash  is  required  to  purchase  the 
books  at  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
district  offices.  Office  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  are: 

Minden:  806  Talton  Street 
Phone:  377-3575 

Monroe: 

Fish  Hatchery  Road,  off  165  North 
Phone;  343-4044 

Alexandria: 

Highway  71  North  in  Tioga 
Phone:  487-5885 

Lake  Charles: 

1213  North  Lakeshore  Drive 
Phone:  491-2575 

Ferriday: 

Highway  568,  five  miles  north  of 

Ferridav 

Phone:' 757-4571 

Opelousas: 

Highway  182  toward  Sunset 
Phone:  942-7553 

Baton  Rouge: 

Bon  Marche  Mall 

and  2156  Wooddale  Blvd. 

Phone:  922-0241 

New  Orleans: 
400  Roval  Street 
Phone:  568-7685 

Support  wildlife  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  truly  lasting  and 
meaningful  gift — this  Christmas, 
give  The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 
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By  Wayne  Miller 

Stuffed  Boneless 
Breast  of  Turkey 

Season  large  turkey  breast  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Place  in  roaster  and  add 
-/^  cup  dry  sherry.  Bake  covered  at 
325°  until  done.  Allow  to  cool;  slice 
lengthwise  into  2  layers.  Put  aside. 

Stuffing: 

V2  stick  butter 

^U  cup  Polish  sausage  or  andouille 

(diced) 
IV2  cup  green  onions,  finely  sliced 
V2  lb.  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 
4V2  cups  bread  cubes,  dry 
V4  cup  sherry 

I'A  cups  turkey  or  chicken  stock 
1  teaspoon  thyme 
1  teaspoon  cumin 
1  teaspoon  oregano 
Va  teaspoon  red  pepper 
Salt  and  black  pepper  to  taste 

In  large  pot,  melt  butter  and  saute 
onions,  sausage  and  mushrooms. 
Add  sherry,  stir  well  and  add  thyme, 
cumin,  oregano,  red  pepper  and 
bread  cubes.  Stir  gently  and  slowly, 
adding  stock  until  desired  wetness 
results  (more  stock  or  pan  drippings 
can  be  added  if  more  moisture  is  re- 
quired). Place  bottom  halt.of  turkey 
breast  on  oven-proof  serving  platter 
and  cover  with  1  inch  layer  of  stuff- 
ing mixture.  Top  with  other  half  of 
turke\'  breast  and  surround  with  re- 
maining stuffing.  Heat  at  325°  until 
hot.  Garnish  with  favorite  vegetables 
and  serve. 

Tropical  Sweet  Potatoes 

4  cups  sweet  potatoes,  cooked,  cut 

and  peeled 
1  can  cream  of  coconut  (15  oz.) 
'/2  cup  flaked  coconut  (toasted  if 

desired) 

Arrange  sweet  potatoes  into  well- 
buttered  baking  dish.  Bring  coconut 
cream  to  boil,  lower  heat  and  reduce 
to  about  -/i  original  volume.  Pour  hot 
coconut  cream  over  prepared  sweet 
potatoes  and  top  with  flaked  coco- 
nut. Bake  until  bubbly  (about  30 
minutes). 
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Cranberry  Sauce 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  white  wine 

1  package  (12  ounce)  fresh 

Cranberries 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

In  a  saucepan  mix  sugar  and  wine. 
Stir  to  dissolve  sugar,  and  add  lemon 
juice.  Bring  to  a  boil;  add  cranber- 
ries, return  to  boil,  reduce  heat;  boil 
gently  10  minutes,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Remove  from  heat.  Cool  com- 
pletely at  room  temperature  and 
refrigerate. 

Holiday  Cheesecake 

Crtist: 

IV2  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs 

V4  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

5  tablespoons  butter,  melted 

In  a  small  bowl,  mix  all  ingredi- 
ents; press  into  bottom  and  sides  of 
12-inch  springform  pan.  Bake  for  5 
minutes  at  500°.  Watch  carefully,  do  not 
allow  to  burn. 

Filling: 

4  eight-ounce  packages 
cream  cheese 

IV4  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  Amaretto  liqueur 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

5  eggs 

'A  cup  sour  cream 

Preheat  oven  to  500°.  In  large 
bowl,  cream  cheese  until  fluffy.  Mix 
sugar  and  flour;  blend  into  cheese. 
Add  liqueur,  vanilla,  then  eggs,  one 
at  a  time.  Stir  in  sour  cream.  Spoon 
mixture  into  crust  and  bake  10  min- 
utes. Reduce  temperature  to  300° 
and  bake  1  hour.  Turn  oven  off.  Al- 
low cake  to  cool  in  closed  oven. 

Sour  Cream  Topping: 
IV2  cups  sour  cream 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
V4  cup  sugar 

Mix  all  ingredients.  Top  cooled 
cake  with  sour  cream  mixture.  Ring 
edge  of  cake  with  glazed  fruit  of  your 
choice  or  sliced  almonds. 
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